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ROBERT BARON, AUTHOR OF 
‘MIRZA, A TRAGEDIE.’ 


(See ante, pp. 1, 22, 43.) 


Baron’s last work, ‘ Mirza,’ is to be dated 
1655, and shows a great increase of serious- 
ness in its still-young author. The title 
runs :— 

“Mirza. A Tragedie, Really acted in Persia, in 
the last Age. Illustrated with Historicall Anno- 
tations. The Author RK. B., Esq. London, Printed 
for Humphrey Moseley......and for T. Dring.” 
Several points are here worth notice. 

The words “ Really acted in Persia,” 
though apparently misunderstood by Mr. 
Knight in the ‘D.N.B.,’ merely mean that 
the events of the play were historical and 
recent. 

The author describes himself now, not as 
“Gent.,” but as ‘ Esq.’’ One gathers that 
he is not a mere ne’er-do-well, but is in an 
established social position. 


The book is not dated. From having a 
dedication ‘‘To his Maiestie,”’ Mr. Knight 
concluded it was not later than 1648. and 
the date attached to it in the printed Cata- 
logue of the British Museum Library is 
1647. It was clear to me that this was 
wrong, as the work contains verses by 
“ Jo. Quarles: Fell. of Pet. House Camb.,” 
who became Ramsey Fellow of Peterhouse 
in 1650, and full Fellow not till 1653, and 
on p. 108 (=180) refers to “‘ our late King 
Charles.”” Was the book not issued, then, 
till 1660? One might have supposed so, 
but for a fact which has been noted by the 
British Museum authorities, and led them 
to alter the date of the play to 1655. The 
play, it seems, is included among the Com- 
monwealth Tracts collected by Thomason, 
and Thomason has given the date when 
he received the book—-5 May, 1655. It 
was entered on the Stationers’ Register on 
+16 Aug. of the same year. ‘The entry, which 
has been obligingly sent me from Stationers’ 
Hall, runs as follows :— 

16% of August 1655. 


> M« H. Mosely 
& 


Mr Tho. Dring. 
Entred for their Copies under the hand of Mr 
Norton Warden two bookes the one entituled 
A Tragedy with Annotacons by Robert Baron, 
Esq’ the other Entituled The history of philo- 
on hy & the Philosophers by Thomas Stanley 
Sq. 
The date of writing may have been rather 
earlier ; we cannot, however, accept Schel- 
ling’s conjecture that the play was, perhaps, 
written by 1642; nor Fleay’s dogmatic 
statement that it was ‘“‘ written, but not 
acted,” at Cambridge. It is true that the 
subject is that of Denham’s play .‘ The 
Sophy,’ which was printed in 1642 (though 
Baron says he never saw ‘The Sophy ’ till 
he had completed three acts of his own 
tragedy). It is true also that he says he had 
the hint of the story from a manuscript of a 
letter of Sir Dodmore Cotton, sent about 
1626 to a friend of his in Cambridge. Even 
if this implies, which is not evident, that 
Baron saw the letter during his under- 
graduate year at Cambridge, it does not 
follow that he began the play at that time, 
and internal evidence is much against it. 
We know the boyish, affected, amorous style 
of Baron’s early compositions. Here we 
have a grave subject, gravely treated, in 
acknowledged imitation of Jonson’s ‘ Cati- 
line.’ Baron speaks (p. 161) of ‘the 
matchless Johnson,’ and of ‘his Catiline 
(which miraculous Poem I propose as my 





pattern). It is, therefore, less remarkable 
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than Mr. Joseph Knight thought, that 
‘* Langbaine....anticipates Warton’s asser- 
tion with regard to the resemblance between 
‘ Mirza’ and ‘ Catiline.’ ”’ 

Most of ‘ Mirza’ is in blank verse. The 
introductory speeches of the first three 
acts are, however, in rimed lines, the sense 
of which is not confined within the couplet. 
The Choric Ode at the end of Act I. is in 
rimed octosyllabics; that at the end of 
Act II. in the ‘In Memoriam’ metre, used 
also by Lord Herbert of Cherbury in his 
poems not published till ten years later ; 
that at the end of Act III..(in iambic lines 
alternately of 8 and 11 syllables, alternately 
riming) will be quoted lower. Act IV. contains 
a song in octosyllabic rimed couplets, and 
closes with an Ode in iambic lines, alter- 
nately of 8 and 4 syllables, alternately riming. 
Act V. opens with a funeral and a ‘ Funerall 
Elegie sung to the Harp’ in heptasyllabic 
verse, (*‘ Grief and Horror seize on all,’ &c.). 
The play ends with a riming couplet and 
without a final Choric Ode. 

The tragedy is followed by a hundred 
pages of notes, in which Baron cites his 
historical and philosophical authorities : 
Sandys, Knollys, Herbert, “my friend Mr. 
Raymond in his ‘ Mercurio Italico’ ” (1648), 
and Browne’s ‘ Pseudodoxia’ and ‘ Religio 
Medici.’ He criticizes (p. 207) “the late pub- 
lished English Translation ” of the Alcoran 
(1649): ““I cannot commend its faithful- 
nesse..” 

The subject of the tragedy evidently 
appealed to Baron from the analogy it pre- 
sented with recent events in England. This 
is especially seen in the choric ode (p. 72) :— 
What is it Heavens, you suffer here?...... 

*Tis punishable to speak reason, 

Now reason and loyaltie are out of fashion, 
And Tyranny and Treason 

Have all the vogue in this besotted Nation. 
He that our great Palladium was, 

No — our strength and bulwark, then our 

glory, 
A prey to aeneial malice lies, 

Whose fall almost, the doers selves makes sorry. 
His innocent issue suffer too...... 

His noble friends...... 
Some to strickt bounds confined are, 

Some to remote; all judg’d without due tryall. 

Who, he says, will not be tempted to 
desert the down-trodden cause, when they 
see the prosperity of evil ? 

So would it be, but that there are 

A wiser few, that know on high there sitteth 
0’ th world, an upright Governour, 

And every thing is best that he permitteth. 

We know a punishment it be 
To evill to prosper, nor shall long endure, 
The wicked’s false prosperitie, 
Though justice slowly moves, she striketh sure. 





Baron, according to the ‘D.N.B.,’ is 
chiefly to be remembered as a plagiarist of 
Milton; but are not these lines curiously 
anticipative of Milton in ‘Samson Ago- 
nistes’ ? If Baron has little claim to be 
considered a poet, he is entitled to be treated 
with respect for the courage and sincerity 
with which in the darkest days he expressed 
his faith in his cause. His annotations to 
‘ Mirza’ show him as a man of wide reading 
and scholarly and lively mind. He had not 
forfeited the interest of his friends, which 
had been shown so clearly in his earlier 
books. ‘Mirza’ has verses from John 
Hall, ‘‘ M[ultee] Spei Juveni, Rob. Baronio, 
Amico’’; from Jo. Quarles, his old school- 
fellow, ‘Upon the incomparable Tragedy 
called Mirza written by my dear Friend’; 
by “ Ro. Hills, Esq.,”’ by “ Jo. Cary, M.A.,’’ 
and “ E. Mannyng,”’ 

Who’l number our best Playes aright 

First Cataline, then let him Mirza write. 
Quarles reads in the play the lesson which 
the author intends. Addressing Mirza, the 
tragic hero of the play. who fell a victim 
to the wiles of Ally-beg, he says :— 
We mourn thy loss, admire thy worth, and grieve 
Our Isle a Mirz’ and Allybeg can give. 

Thus Text and Time doe sute, and whilst you tell 

Your Tale, wee ’l easily find a Parallell. 

One friend, whose name does not appear in 
Baron’s book, his fellow-poet Henry Bold, 
wrote some lines on ‘Mirza’ (printed in 
‘Poems,’ 1664, p. 196), in which he also 
saw the topical character of the piece, and 
something of the learning and spirit of 
Jonson in its execution, 


To R. B. Esq; having Read his Mirza. 


Thy scene was Persia, but too like our own, 

Only our Sofie has not got the Crown, 

Me-thinks it so concernes us, as it were 

A Romance there, but a true story here. 

Had Johnson liv’d t’ have seen this work h’ad sed 
Th’ adst been his bravest Boy! strok’t thee oth’ 


head 
Given thee his blessing in a bowle of Wine 
Made thee ’s Administrator, or Assign. 
But father Ben. I think was too much Poet, 
To have much wealth (one need not care who owe it) 
Besides had Elder Sons, yet, where there ’s merit, 
Or custom, Yonger brothers oft inherit. 
What though of’s Gold th’ast got the Devil a bit, 
I’m* sure th’art heir apparent to his Wit 
Which thou hast in that vigour, and high shine 
As when he wrote his Strenuous Cateline. 
Hence be’t observ'd ’mongst our Chronologers, 
Since Johnson inspir’d Baron —— Years. 
You are so much each other (no dispraise) 
Robin and Ben. are now synonyma’s 
Nor can time blast a Wit: thine’s ripe as His 
That Age, a Johnson crown’d, a Baron this. 


* Printed ‘I’ne.” 
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Alas! no more is heard of Robin Baron. 
Langbaine first wrote of him in 1680, when, 
if the poet had been alive, he would still 
have been only 50. Yet Langbaine has 
nothing to tell of him beyond what he 
gathered from two of his books :— 

“This Author was a young Gentleman, bred 

tirst at Cambridge, and afterwards brought up in 
the worthy Society of Gray’s Inn.” 
Had he married and retired to Norfolk ? 
had he died before the restoration of his 
King ? It is curious that even in that case 
the Jonson of his age should have passed 
away so silently. I have searched the 
Registers of Somerset House for thirty 
years after 1655 without finding any record 
of Robert Baron’s will, or of letters of 
administration granted to his heirs. 

Was he the “‘ Henry Howard alias Robert 
Baron ’’ who was a prisoner of the Marshal- 
General of the Army on 1 April, 1658 ?* or 
the ‘‘ Robert Baron” whose name appears 
in a petition of prisoners of the Fleet dated 
11 March, 1677/8 ?+ Bold’s lines imply that 
he was short of money in 1655. 

One might at first sight wish to identify 
him with a Baron who was an active agent 
for Charles II. just before the Restoration. t 
But this man was certainly Hartgill Baron, 
or ‘‘ Captain Baron,’”? who became after the 
Restoration a Clerk of the Privy Seal,§ and 
received a grant of the office of “ Rainger 
& Bayliff of Battleswalke alias Battles 
Bayly within the fforest of Windsor for the 
terme of 21 years,’’|| which he resigned 
before 17 June, 1670, to oblige Prince 
Rupert.4 

The fate of Robert Baron after 1655 
remains, therefore, a mystery. 

G. C. Moore SmMira. 

Sheftield. 





A JUSTIFICATION OF KING JOHN. 


[IN a former note (11 S. vii. 43) I endeavoured 
to show that King John was not the mur- 
derer of his nephew Arthur, Duke of 
Brittany; and the late Mr. H. Murray 
LANE, Chester Herald, clearly proved, at 
11 8. iv. 464, that the 1001. paid to John 
Fitz Geoffrey, the Constable of Bristol 


* ‘State Papers, Domestic,’ clxxx. 134, 25. 
+ Hist. MSS. Comm., App. to Ninth Report, 
House of Lords’ MSS. 


Be ncgeg Papers, Domestic, May-July, 1657,’ | 


vol. elv. p. 66. 
§ ‘State Pap., Dom., Charles II., vol. liv., 1662 
ar | 13}. 
atent Roll 14 Car. II, 25 Nov. 


* ‘State Pap., Dom., Charles IL.’ vol. xcv. p. 282. 








Castle, was not paid to him as the execu- 
tioner of Arthur’s sister Eleanor, called the 
‘*Maid of Brittany,” but as her executor ; 
and since she died in the year 1241, at the 
age of about 60, she could not have been 
starved to death by her uncle King John, 
as is stated in some accounts concerning her. 

The history of King John has been com- 
piled from records made by his enemies— 
the opponents of the policy he endeavoured 
to carry out. This policy was the upholding 
of the civil power as against the ecclesias- 
tical, and the amelioration of the condition 
of his subjects of Saxon descent, most of 
whom were the serfs or slaves of the barons, 
the descendants of the Norman conquerors 
of England. 

King John was of Angevin, not of Norman 
descent, and the Normans and the Angevins 
had never been friends. 

Above all, his policy was to help. his 
brother-in-law, Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
in his struggle with the invading Crusaders, 
who, inspired by Pope Innocent III., and 
commanded by Simon de Montfort (lately 
deprived by King John of his Earldom of 
Leicester), were waging a war for the exter- 
mination of the Albigenses—Christian here- 
tics—who were probably the remnants of 
the Arian Christian Visigoths in the King- 
dom of Toulouse, which was destroyed by 
the Orthodox Frank King Clovis in the 
year 507. This Visigoth Kingdom of Tou- 
louse was almost identical with the inherit- 
ance ot: King John’s mother, Eleanor, 
Duchess of Aquitaine, and the Albigenses 
were the subjects of Raymond, Count of 
Toulouse. 

The chroniclers were chiefly monks, all 
of them ecclesiastics, one of them a poet- 
eulogist of King John’s enemy, Philip 
Augustus, King of France, and their accounts 
have been accepted, almost without altera- 
tion, by the historians who have followed 
them, notwithstanding that some of them 
were not even John’s subjects. In a widely 
circulated History of England published in 
1905, giving the account of the death of 
John, we read that at “ his desire he was 
buried in Worcester Cathedral and in the 
habit of a monk.” 

Now it is true that King John was buried 
in Worcester Cathedral, but not ‘in the 
habit of a monk.” 

Sylvester, Bishop of Worcester (probably of 
Saxon descent), carried out the King’s wish 
to be buried in his cathedral, and it may 
have been to show his appreciation of the 
protection given by King John to the Saxons. 
that the Bishop had the body of the King 
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laid between the bodies of those most 
beloved of all the Saxon saints, St. Oswald 
and St. Wulstan, whose names were known 
and revered by all their countrymen. 


‘* King John died at Newark on the 19th 
October, 1216, when his body was conveyed to 
Worcester and buried before the high Altar in the 
Sacrarium. 

‘““The high Tomb on which the King’s effigy 
now rests is a work of the sixteenth century. 
On this Tomb rests the thirteenth-century effigy 
of King John, the earliest effigy of an English 
monarch remaining in this country. It was 
originally the cover of the stone coffin in which 
the body of the King was interred. The effigy 
was evidently sculptured soon after the inter- 
ment of the King,and represents him in the regal 
habiliments. On either side of the head is the 
figure of a bishop, perhaps intended to represent 
St. Oswald and St. Wulstan. 

‘* He was literally buried between these two 
saints, St. Wulstan’s and St. Oswald’s shrine 
being on either side of his tomb. 

‘* It was long supposed that the Tomb was only 
a Cenotaph, and that the remains of the King 
were interred before the Altar of the Lady Chapel ; 
and as the removal of the Tomb from its present 
position was in many ways thought to be desirable, 
it was determined, during some repairs in 1797, 
to open the Tomb and see if it contained the 
remains of the King; and, if not, to remove it to 
its original site. On the Tomb being opened the 
stone coffin containing the body of the King was 
discovered at the bottom of the Tomb, lying 
on the pavement, covered with only two elm 
boar ds the space in the Tomb being filled up 
with rubble.” —‘ Handbook to Worcester Cathe- 
dral,’ 1891. 

“© On the 17 July, 1797, the body of the King 
was exhumed; it measured five feet six inches 
and a half. The dress in which the bddy of the 
King was found appears to have been similar 
to that in which the figure is represented on the 
Tomb, excepting the gloves on its hands, and 
the crown on its head, which on the skull in the 
coffin was found to be the celebrated monk’s 
cowl in which he is recorded to be buried, as a 
passport through the regions of purgatory. This 
sacred envelope appeared to have fitted the head 
very closely, and had been tied or buckled under 
the chin by straps, parts of which remained. The 
body was covered with a robe reaching from the 
neck nearly to the feet; it had some of its em- 
broidery still remaining near the right knee; it 
was apparently of crimson damask and of strong 
texture.”’-—From ‘ An Account of the Discovery 
of the Body of King John,’ by Valentine Green, 
F.S.A., 1797. 

The dress on the body here described bears 
no similarity to the habit of a monk; nor 
does the close-fitting covering on the head 
resemble a monk’s cowl, but corresponds 
with the description kindly given by Mr. 
Cart J. WALKER (for which I beg to thank 
him) of “the skull cap of quilted leather, 
known as the capuchin, and worn under the 
helmet of a knight when armed for battle.” 
See p. 436 of the last volume. 


The name of this covering for the head 
may be the origin of the fable of the King 
| being buried in a monk's cowl. 
) We may note the significance of the 
| gloves, which (according to Bruno, Bishop 
| of Segni) denote that the hands they cover 
** should be chaste, clean, and free from all 
! impurity.” 
| King John may be said to have died in 
| harness, having caught cold when crossing 
the Wash during his war with the traitor 
barons. The fever which ensued was the 
cause of his death, and will account for the 
covering on his head remaining upon him 
during his illness and at his death. 

King John’s antagonist, Prince Louis, 
afterwards King Louis VIII. of France, 
died from a somewhat similar cause, but on 
an expedition more fortunate to him. He 
was returning from his successful campaign 
against the Albigenses, after which every- 
thing had been arranged to the advantage 
of the King and the Church. He was passing 
by Auvergne in October, 1226, when an 
illness originally contracted at the siege of 
Avignon (which had been fatal to so many 
of the Crusaders) seized him with greater 
force, and was further aggravated by the 
journey, as well as complicated by dysentery. 
He died at Montpensier the following month. 
His body was taken to Paris, and buried with 
his ancestors in the abbey church of St. Denis. 

Thus died the son of King Philip Augustus, 
whom the irregularly elected and papally 
appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, Stephen 
Langton, the leader of the barons against 
King John, desired to make King of 
England ; and, strangely enough, his body 
also was exhumed, though not with so 
much respect as that of King John. It was 
taken from its tomb when, by order of the 
National Convention, the monuments of 
the abbey were demolished. The tombs 
were plundered by order of the Municipality 
of Paris in October, 1793, and the following 
is a description of the scene by M. Petit 
Dutaillis :— 

** When the tomb of the son of Philip Augustus 


| was opened at St. Denis in 1793, therein were found 


the rotten remains of a wooden sceptre, a skeleton 
enveloped in a grey-coloured shroud ornamented 
with gold lace, and on the head a white skull-cap 
surrounded with a band of wool and gold tissue.” 

The skull-cap found on his remains seems 
to be of the same character as the one 
found on the skull of King John, and as the 
death of each of them appears to have arisen 
under similar circumstances, the cap worn 
underneath the helmet not having been 
removed during the illness or at the death 
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| 
of either of them, we may conclude from 


the foregoing facts that King John was not 
buried either in a monk’s cowl or a monk’s 
habit, and hope that the mistake may not 
be reproduced in any future publication. 

R. C. Bostock. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES, 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 2823 ii. 42, 381: iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; 
vill. 4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444.) 


Reiicious LEADERS: PREACHERS, 
THEOLOGIANS, &C. (continued). 


HOOKER. 


Exeter.—On 25 Oct., 1907, Dr. Robertson, 
Bishop of Exeter, unveiled a statue of 
Richard Hooker. It is placed on _ the 
Cathedral Green, and was the gift of Mr. 
Richard Hooker of Weston-super-Mare, a 
native of Exeter, and a descendant of 
Hooker's uncle, first Chamberlain of Exeter. 
The statue is of white marble. the work of 
Mr. Alired Drury, R.A. It is 7 ft. high, 
and represents “the Judicious’’ Hooker 
in a sitting position. The pedestal is of 
grey granite, and on the front is inscribed :— 

Richard Hooker. 
1553-1600. 

Bishopsbourne, Kent.—According to the 
parish register “‘ Mr. Richard Hooker, late 
parson of Bishopsbourne,”’ was buried there 
on 4 Nov., 1600. He died at the Rectory 
House, but the exact site of his grave is 
not now known. In the church is a mural 
monument erected thirty years after his 
death. It is richly ornamented, and con- 
tains in the centre a coloured bust of Hooker, 
clad in college cap and gown. Below is the 
following inscription :— 

Richardus Hooker, Exoniensis, Scholaris 
Sociusq. Collegij Corp. Christ. Oxon’ deinde Londi. 
Templi interioris in sacris magister Rectorq. 
huius Ecclesie. Scripsit octo libros Politi 
Keclesiastice Anglicane, quorum tres  desi- 
derantur. Obijt Ao’. Do’. M vce m1.* tat. 
sue L. 

Posuif hoe pijssimo viro monumentum, An° 
Do’. M bc xXxxv., Guli. Cowper Armiger, 
in Christo Jesu quem genuit per Evangelium. 

1 Corinth. 4. 15. 





* This is incorrect. Hooker died in his forty- 
seventh year on 2 November, 1600. 





At a cost of about 125. a lych-gate was 
recently erected at Bishopsbourne in memory 
of Hooker. It was dedicated by the Bishop: 
of Croydon in June, 1911. 


London.—On the west wall of the south 
aisle of the Temple Church is placed a bust 
of Hooker, sculptured by A. Gatley in 1851. 
It stands on a bracket, and is supported by 
three volumes, the central one labelled 
**Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity.” On the 
bracket is the following inscription :— 

Richard Hooker 
Author of the Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Sometime Master of the Temple. 
Born about the year 1553, died A.p. 1600. 


THOMAS FULLER. 


Broadwindsor, Dorset.—On 23 Sept., 1910, 
Mrs. Hutchings, wife of the Vicar of Broad- 
windsor, unveiled a cross which had been 
erected in the churchyard in memory of 
Thomas Fuller, who for over a quarter of 
a century was vicar of that parish. Sub- 
sequently a memorial brass was unveiled 
in the church. It has been placed on the 
south wall, near the fine old Jacobean pulpit 
trom which Fuller used to preach. It con- 
fains the following inscription :— 

In memory of Thomas Fuller, B.D. Born 
1608; died 1661. Author of ‘ Worthies of 
England.’ Prebendary of Sarum 1631-1661 ; 
Vicar of Broadwindsor 1634-1660, whose learning, 
wisdom and wit are deservedly held in high 
esteem on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Erected by a few British and American ad- 
mirers, September 23, 1910—the 250th anniversary 
of the sojourn of King Charles II. at Broad- 
windsor during his flight from Worcester. 

Cranford, Middlesex.—Fuller died in Lon- 
don on 15 Aug., 1661, and was buried in the 
chancel of Cranford Church, of which he 
had been appointed Vicar in 1658. On the 
north wall of the chancel a tablet is placed 
to his memory, consisting of an inscribed 
slate slab framed in an oval emblematic 
border of white marble. The inscription is 
as follows :— 

Hic jacet 
Thomas Fuller 
é Collegio Sydneiano in Acad. Cantab. 
Hujus Ecclesie Rector 
Ingenij acumine, Memorize felicitate, 
Morum probitate, Omnigena doctrina, 
(Historicé preesertim) 

Vti varia eius summa equanimitate composita. 
testantur monumenta 
Celeberrimus 
Qui dum viros Angliz illustres Opere Posthumo 
Immortalitati consecrate meditatus est 
Ipse immortalitaté est Consequutus 
August 15, 1661. 
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RicHARD BAXTER. 


Kidderminster.—A white marble statue 
of Baxter was erected in the Bull Ring in 
1875, at a cost of about 1.2007. The sculptor 
was Sir Thos. Brock, R.A., who has repre- 
sented Baxter with right hand uplifted, in 
the attitude of a preacher. The pedestal is 
of Aberdeen granite, and bears the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

Between the years 1641 and 1660 
this town 
was the scene of the labours 


s) 
Richard Baxter, 
renowned equally for 
his Christian learning 
and his pastoral fidelity. 
in a stormy and divided age 
he advocated unity and comprehensiveness 
pointing the way to 
“The Everlasting Rest.” 
Churchmen and Nonconformists 
united to raise this memorial 
A.D. 1875. 


GEORGE Dawson. 
(11 S. viii. 444.) 

Mr. Howarp §. Prarson informs me 
that the rejected Dawson statue by Woolner 
is preserved in the hall of the Reference 
Library at Birmingham, a fact I had un- 
fortunately overlooked. 'JoHNn T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





SALE or Pitr Hovsre.—The following 
appeared in The Daily Telegraph on the 7th 
inst. :-— 

“Pitt House, Hampstead Heath, the famous 
home of the elder Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, has 
been sold by Messrs. Lowe, Goldschmidt & How- 
land, in conjunction with Messrs. Hampton & Sons. 

‘This freehold property, which has exceptional 
road frontages extending to approximately 1,340 ft. 
and a total area of about three and a half acres, 
was previously called ‘ North End Place,’ ‘ Wild- 
woods,’ and ‘North End House.’ In Domesday 
Book it is styled ‘Wildwood Corner.’ Situated 
almost on the summit of Hampstead Heath, it 
occupies a delightful position, and is very accessible 

ndon. 

“It was in this residence that the elder Pitt, 
during his frequent fits of melancholia, and in 
spite of the fact that he was at the time Prime 
Minister and was being urgently called upon by 
the King and his colleagues, shut himself off from 
all communication with the outside world, even 
from his own family and servants. The quaint 
little room which he chiefly used still contains 
the identical serving hatchway, fireplace, and cup- 
boards which were there in his time.” 

J. Z. 





Irish Famiry Histories. (See 11 8. vii. 
483; viii. 124, 173, 213, 335, 403; ix. 24.) 
—The following are not given in previous 
lists :— 

The Earls of Kildare, and their Ancestors, from 
1057 to 1773, by the Marquisof Kildare. Fourth 
Edition. Dublin, 1864.—Printed for private 
circulation, 1857; Second Edition published 
1858 ; Addenda published in 1862. 

Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown and 
Donnybrook, co. Dublin, by Rev. Beaver. 

lacker. Dublin, 1874.—Fitzwilliam Family, 
pp. 108-14, 314-17 ; Downes Family, pp. 122-4. 


Papers on the following families have 
appeared in the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland. I have not access 
to a complete set of the Journal. 

The Bourkes of Clanwilliam, by J. G. Barry.— 
Fourth Series, ix. 192-203. 

The Wogans of Rathcoffy, by Rev. D. Murphy.— 
Fifth Series, i. 119-29. 

The Geraldines of County Kilkenny, by G. D. 
Burtchaell.—Fifth Series, ii. 358-76; iii. (pt. 2, 
?pp.), and 408-20"; xii. 128-31. 

The Fitz Geralds cf Rostellane, co. Cork, by R. G. 
Fitz Gerald-Uniacke.— Fifth Series, v. 163-70. 

The De Verdons of Louth. By Rev. D. Murphy, 
Fifth Series,v. 317-28. 

The Butlers of Dangan-Spidogue, by G. D. Burt- 
chaell.—Fifth Series, x. 330-33. 

Origin of the Grace Family of Courtstown, co. 
Kilkenny, by R. Langrishe.—Fifth Series, x. 
319-24; xii. G4-7. j 

The Bourchier Tablet in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Canice, Kilkenny, with some Account of 
that Family, by Richard Langrishe.—Fifth 
Series, xiv. 365-79 ; xv. 21-33. ; 

Notes on an Old Pedigree of the O’More Family of 
Leix, by Sir E. T. Bewley.—Fifth Series, xv. 


~ 


Meehan.—Fifth Series, xv. 139-5 

Notes on the St. Lawrences, Lords of Howth, by 
Lord Walter Fitzgerald.—Fifth Series, xvii. 
349-59. ; 

The Fleetwoods of the County Cork, by Sir FE. T. 
Bewley.—Fifth Series, xviii. 103-25. 

The Hewetsons of the County of Kildare, by John 
Hewetson. — Fifth Series, xix. 146-63. Of 
County Kilkenny. 369-92. — Of Bally- 


53-9. 
Notes on the Mac Rannals of —. by Rev. J. 


Id. 
shannon, Donegal, xx. 238-43. 
The Name and Family of Ouseley, by R. J. Kelly. 
—Fifth Series, xx. 132-46. 
RoranpD AUSTIN. 
Gloucester. 


The following addition might be made to 
these lists :— 
The Wolfes of Forenaghts, Guildford, 1893. 
This is the family to which General Wolfe 
and the Rev. Charles Wolfe, author of * The 
Burial of Sir John Moore,’ as also Lord Kil- 
warden, the Irish Lord Chief Justice, assas- 
sinated at Dublin, 23 July, 1803, belonged. 
Penry Lewis. 
Quisisana, Walton-by-Clevedon, Somerset. 
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‘“* MEMMIAN NAPHTHA-PITS ” IN TENNYSON: 
—Among the “ early sonnets *’ in Tennyson’s 
collected works there is one entitled ‘ Alex- 
ander.’ An editorial note in the Eversley 
Edition tells us that it was first published 
in 1872, although written much earlier. 
It begins with these lines descriptive of 
Alexander the Great :— 

Warrior of God, whose strong right arm debased 

The throne of Persia, when her Satrap bled 

At Issus by the Syrian gates, or fied 

Beyond the Memmian naphtha-pits, disgraced 

For ever— 

That is to say, at the battle of Issus, Alex- 
ander slew the Persian satraps, or made 
them run a long way home. “ Satrap,” in 
spite of its capital letter, cannot mean 
Darius ; I take it that the singular, instead 
of plural, is mere poetic diction. But the 
significance of “‘ Memmian ”’ baffles me, and 
I venture to ask whether there is any justifi- 
cation at all for such a form. 

Naphtha-pits might be passed on the way 
home from Issus. There was a naphtha- 
spring near Arbela (Strabo, p. 738, Casaubon 
=XVI. i. 4). Liquid bitumen, called 
naphtha, was found in the land of Susa 
{Susis) according to Eratosthenes (Strabo, 
743=XVI. i. 15), and some said it was 
found in Babylonia (ibid.). Herodotus (vi. 
119) describes a naphtha-well—but without 
using the word “naphtha ’’—also in the 
neighbourhood of Susa. A naphtha-pit or 
-spring was admired by Alexander in Baby- 
lon, according to Plutarch (‘ Life of Alex- 
ander,’ 35), and this may very likely be the 
passage that Tennyson had in his mind. 
But why should the naphtha pits be called 
‘““Memmian’”’ ? The Eversley Edition gives 
us Tennyson’s own note on the fairly obvious 
meaning of ‘“‘ Ammonian Oasis” later on 
in the sonnet, but leaves all other difficulties 
of the poem unexplained. 

Susa was founded by Tithonus, the 
father of Memnon, and the citadel there was 
called Memnonium (Strabo, 728= XV. iii. 2). 
In Herodotus (v. 53, 54) Susa is the Mem- 
nonian city, and the royal palace Memnonia. 
Is it possible that Tennyson’s Memmian is 
a corruption of Memnonian? The latter 
word could be used poetically as a synonym 
for ‘‘ Eastern.”’ In ‘ Paradise Lost,’ x. 308, 
it is equivalent to “ Susan ” or “ Persian ” : 

Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 
From Susa, his Memnonian palace high, 
Came to the sea. 

There is one Miltonic reminiscence already 
in the sonnet (‘ Chamian oracle,” 1. 10); 
cf. ‘ Paradise Lost,’ iv. 276, 

old Cham 
Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Libyan Jove. 





Weshall but add another if we reject ** Mem- 
mian’”’ and restore Memnonian in Tenny- 
son’s text. 

While on the subject of this poem it may 
be mentioned that the “two serpents’ (1. 6) 
that guided Alexander through the Libyan 
Desert to the Temple of Ammon are derived 
by Tennyson from Arrian (iii. 3), who here 
drew upon Ptolemy Lagus. For this and 
other information I am indebted to Prof. 
von Domaszewski. L. R. M. StRacHan. 

Heidelberg. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their «ueries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them dirgct. 

“Bay” anp “Tray.” — Kingsley in 
‘ Water-Babies,’ chap. ii. p. 67 (1863), says 
of a stag: “ You may know....what_ his 
rights mean, if he has them, brow, bay, 
tray, and points.”” And twenty years later 
R. Jefferies, ‘Red Deer,’ chap. iv., has: 
“Close to the head a point springs from the 
beam and is curved upwards: this is called 
the brow point. Just over it a second starts 
....this is called the bay. There is then an 
interval, till some way up the beam, a third, 
the tray, appears.”” From this it seems that 
“brow, bay, and tray” are now well- 
established terms. We know that * brow” 
is, but it is curious that, while “ bay ” and 
“tray” are knownin the same connexion in 
a dozen authors since their use by Kingsley 
n the ‘ Water-Babies,’ we have no example 
of them before Kingsley. If any such 
instances exist, I should be glad to have 
them, or to be told where they are to be 
found. It seems unlikely that [Kingsley 
invented the terms, but I should be very 
glad to know where he found them, either 
in written or spoken use. 


‘TREE - BALL.”’—In a work of 1710 called 
‘The Four Kings of Canada’ (reprinted by 
Garratt & Co., London, 1891), p. 33, it is 
said :— 

“The Children have a Game, like the Europeans, 
of Tree-Ball; likewise a Game with a Ball of 
Rushes, or Leaves of Indian Corn, which they toss 
up, and catch upon the point of a Stick. 

We have not found “ tree-ball ” mentioned 
in any book of games. Can any reader ot 
‘N. & Q.’ enlighten us as to its nature? It 
was apparently played by “ Europeans,” as 
well as American Indians, in 1710. 

J. A. H. Murray. 





Oxford. 
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‘THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPs.’—This 
comic opera in three acts was produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre on 18 Jan., 1780. 
It was performed only three nights. The 
text was published in 8vo by G. Kearsly, 
M.DC€.LXXX., without the author’s name. 
The music, by Charles Dibdin, was not 
published at the time, but two of the songs 
were afterwards used by him in his ‘ Musical 
Tour Entertainment ’; and in his collection 
of the words of his songs (5 vols., 12mo, 1790, 
&e.), and in his ‘ Professional Life ’ (4 vols., 
1803), he included seven and eight respec- 
tively of the lyrics. 

The evidence that Dibdin was, as usual, 
his own librettist is tolerably complete. In 
his ‘Musical Tour’ (1788) he ineluded the 
opera in his list of theatrical productions, 
with the remark, ‘‘ My agreement for this 
piece was to have a third of the nine first 
nights.’ This was an author's, not a com- 
poser’s, method of remuneration. A con- 
temporary newspaper paragraph in my 
possession states: ‘‘ Mr. Dibdin is author 
as well as musical composer of the new comic 
opera. ~The Shepherdess of the Alps.’ ” 
The impeccable Genest says ‘ attributed to 
Dibdin~; the ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ 
W. H. Husk, Halkett and Laing, Davidson, 
and. indeed, practically all writers who 
touch the subject, accept his authorship 
without question, except Oulton, who says 
“No author given.” Iearsly was at that 
period Dibdin’s usual publisher, and the 
dialogue and lyrics are in his style. 

[ have never doubted Dibdin’s authorship, 
but an American correspondent has drawn 
my attention to a statement by Mr. G. F. R. 
Barker in the ‘ D.N.B. (first issue, vol. xxvii. 
p. 119) that Thomas Holcroft ‘‘ also appears 
to have written three afterpieces: ‘The 
Shepherdess of the Alps,’ produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre 18th January 1780,” 
&c. Ihave discovered no securer foundation 
for this than is to be found in the assertion 
by William Hazlitt, in his ‘Memoirs of 
Thomas Holecroft’ (ed. 1852, pp. 99-100), 
that Holcroft “had already [2.e., before 
1779| written two other afterpieces, ‘ The 
Shepherdess of the Alps’ and ‘The Maid of 
the Vale. As to the former, Hazlitt 


quotes an undated letter from Holcroft to | 


Mrs. Sheridan, in which he says the opera 


was undertaken at the instigation of her | 


“late dear and worthy brother,’ who 


promised to set it, and had, indeed, actually | 





Hazlitt goes into rather dubious par- 
ticulars about ‘The Maid of the Vale,’ but 
does not attempt to give any further account 
of ‘The Shepherdess of the Alps,’ so Mr. 
Barker alone is probably responsible for 
connecting it with the Covent Garden pro- 
duction of 1780. As this could only be 
done with certainty on better evidence than 
Hazlitt furnishes, [ now ask for it. 

In the meantime it may be assumed that 
Holeroft had nothing to do with the piece 
set by Dibdin, but made an independent 
adaptation of an original tale or dramatic 
piece, probably French, which was then in 
vogue. I should welcome enlightenment 
on this point. There must have been some 
such original, as the unsuccessful production 
of 1780 at Covent Garden Theatre does not 
account for various publications with the 
same title, such as an eighteenth-century 
chapbook (Neweastle, n.d.) in my posses- 
sion; a long, sentimental ‘“‘ Moral Tale ~ 
which ran (or crawled) through severat 
numbers of The New Lady's Magazine in 
1793-4; and a pretty stipple print of the 
same period, as to which TI unfortunately did 
not take particulars. 

E. Rimpavutr DIBDIN. 

64, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


‘LOVELESS AS AN IrISHMAN.”—In @& 
review of ‘ The Collected Poems’ of “ A. E.” 
(Mr. George Russell) which appeared in The 
Morning Post of 8 Jan. it is remarked that 
“another characteristic of the Celtic singers is. 
their inability to feel to the full any of the 
elemental impulses; the medieval saying, ‘ Love- 
less as an Irishman,’ is as true to-day as it was 
when the Gaels on the other shore of the narrow, 
severing sea first said it.”’ 

I do not remember to have heard this 
saying before, and should be glad to learn 
the authority for it. W. F. PrRIDEAUX. 


Ovp City RatE-Booxs.—I am anxious 
to ascertain whether any sixteenth- or 
seventeenth-century rate-books exist for 
the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London. 
If so, in whose custody would they be 
found ? 

Similar information with regard to other 
City parishes would be appreciated. 

L. F. T. 


Otp PrwtTeR.—For scme years I have 
been collecting materials for a work on 
Pewterers and Pewter-Marks, and there must 


composed two of the songs. Thomas Linley | be many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who are col- 
the younger died 7 Aug., 1778, and T infer | lectors, but whose treasures I have not seen. 
the letter was written soon after, say, during | I should be much indebted to any having 


the winter of 1778-9. 


pieces in their possession or under their 
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guardianship if they would send me good 
rubbings of all marks appearing thereon. 
No mark is useless, for from each one it is 
probable something fresh may be gleaned, 
and the present available knowledge of the 
subject is not all that one might desire. 
Howarp H. CorTrerett, 
F.R.Hist.8., F.R.S.A. 
Foden Road, Walsal!. 


‘THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DISSENTING | ‘ 


MINISTER.’ —Who wrote this? It was pub- 
lished by Smith, Elder & Co., Cornhill, 1835. 
My copy is of the third edition, and contains 
‘A Vindicatory Preface.’ The work is a 
severe attack on Dissenters and their ways. 
The author sends the book forth that 


‘Dissenters, seeing the evils which their system 
induces, may be as much as possible on their guard 
against them; and that they may not seek to ex- 
tend, and to make general, a system which never 
can work well.” 


Halkett and Laing give no clue to the 
author. A. N. Q. 


Tuomas Cockinc.—TI should be glad if 
any of your readers could give me the 
date of birth and death of this artist, and 
any other biographical memoranda concern- 
ing him. He was a contemporary of Paul 
Sandby, 1725-1809. 

Hucu S. GLaDsTonr. 

Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 


HERALDRY OF LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL.— 
Amongst the armorial bearings now, or, 
according to Shaw and other historians, 
formerly, in the Cathedral, are those set 
out below, to which I have been so far 
unable to assign a name. Any help in the 
way of identification would be of material 
use and gratefully received. 


1. Arg., 2 bendlets engd. sa. (? Emsom, Lever, 
Radcliffe, or Stanes). 
2, Arg., on a bend or 3 cinquefoils of the Ist. 
3. —— 3 lions pass. sa. (quartered by Stafford and 
Stanley). 
4. ArgZ., a cross sa. 
5. Az., an eagle dispd. with 2 heads or. 
6. Nebuly or and gu. (sic). 
7. Sa., 3 foxes arg. 
8. Az.,afesse gu. with a mullet of the same in 
the chief dexter point. 
9, Gu., 2 chevrons arg. 
10. Sa., a cross floré arg. (? Seward). 
ll. Gu., a lion ramp. or (quartering Warren). 
12. Barry of 6 gu. and arg. and az. paley (sic). 
13. Arg., a bend Bt. between 6 escallops sa. (im- 
paled by Talbot). 
14. Arg., a chevron gu. between 3 plates az. (sic). 
15. Barry of 6 arg. and az., 3 roses in chief of the 
Ist, seeded sa. (? Grey). 
16. Or, on a chevron gu. 3 bezants between 3 gar- 
lands az. of 4 roses arg. (sic: Stafford, but of 
where ’) 





17. Qly. or, gu. and a fleur-de-lis in the 2nd 
(sic : ? Rochford). 
18. Sa.,a fesse chequé or and gu. between 6 crosses 
patté fitché arg. 
19. ——a lion ramp. —— crowned —— (impaled 
by Dean Buller : whom did he marry ”). 
20. Paly of 6 or and gu., over all a bend sinr. arg. 
(? Basset or Knightley). 
21. Or, 2 bars nebulé sa. (quartered by Blount). 
22. Gu.,a fesse between 9 crosses patté arg. (Sibilla, 
wife of Thos. Burghill : was she a Peverel ?). 
Az., a bend between 6 escallops or (? Foljambe). 
—— a cross engd. —— with an escallop —— 
in the dexter quarter. 

Gu., 3 chevronels arg. 

Or, a fesse hetween 9 crosses patté gu. 

Barry of 6 arg. and az., in chief 3 torteaux 
(quartered by Basset ; resembles Devereux). 

Arg., a cross gu. (quartered by Basset). 

Or, 2 lions pass. az. (quartered by Basset). 

Or, on a chief az. 3 escallops arg. (? Stratton or 
Bishop Butler). 

Az., an eagle dispd. or, gutté de sang. 

Az., a cross fretté ——. 

Az., a bend cotised or. 

Barry of 6 or and az., a bend gu. (?Gaunt, or 
Pembridge of Tong Castle, co. Salop). 

Paly of 6 or and az., on a fesse gu. 3 mullets 


i) 


SBR 


S88 


& SRRS 


arg. 
Fretté engrailed or, floré arg. and gu. (sic). 
Az., a bend or, over all a label of 3 points arg. 
(Grosvenor, but of where ?). 


38. Az,across patté or, a canton arg. (impaled by 
Dean Hinckes ; whom did he marry ”). 

39. —— ona chevron —— between 3 martlets —— 

"as many mullets —— (quartered by Grove). 

40. Or, 2 bars az., in chief a lion pass. sa. (impaled 
by Hinton). 

41. Gu., a saltire erm., in chief a mullet for differ- 
ence arg. (may ne, Drew, Neville, or 
Rokesfield). 

Walsall. S. A. GruNDY-NEWMAN. 


ANNO Domini.—When did these words 
and the letters a.p. first come into use ? 
W. B—x. 
[The earliest instance of ‘anno Domini”’ cited 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ is from W. Fulke’s ‘* Heskins’s 
Parl.,’ 1579, p. 389: ‘‘Whome M. Heskins...... 
affirmeth to haue liued Anno Dom. 511.’’] 


JAN WEENIX.—We have upon our walls 
at home a painting of dead game inscribed, 
almost in the centre of the work, “ J. Weenix 
1697.’ Can readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me if 
the above well-known artist was in the habit 
of signing his pictures in this somewhat novel 
position? I am anxious to establish the 
genuineness of the possession. 

Junior Athenzum Club. CEcIL CLARKE. 

THE DucuHeEss oF GorRDON’S RECRUITING 
Kiss.—Everybody knows the story that 
Jane Maxwell recruited the Gordons with a 
kiss. It makes its reappearance in the 
latest recruiting pamphlet (October, 1913), 
which has on the cover a small reproduction 
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of Skeoch Cumming’s picture of her Grace 
on a white charger, recruiting. When did 
this story first appear in print? Cannon 
does not give it (1851); nor does Mr. Rudolf 
give it in his War Office history of the Terri- 
torial Regiments (1905). The first appear- 
ance of it which I have met in print is in 
William Grant Stewart’s ‘Lectures on the 
Mountains’ (1860). Can any reader cite an 
earlier mention ? J. M. Buitocu. 
123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


CHERUBINI AND THE MILITARY SALUTE.— 
The French Figaro of the 3rd inst. reviews 
an article by M. Delahache in the Revue 
Alsacienne Illustrée on the Napoleonic rising 
in Strasbourg in 1836, in which it is stated 
that, at the trial of the insurgents, counsel 
defending a Madame Gordon asserted that 
she was described as a ‘‘cantatrice”’ to 
prejudice the jury against her; and he 
went on to give examples of the esteem in 
which artistes were held :— 

“Tl raconta qu’en Angleterre quand. Cherubini 
sortit de l’opéra on battait aux champs.” 

Can any of your readers refer me to an 
account of this incident, and say whether 
it is correct that this military salute (as 
“‘ battre aux champs ”’ implies) was accorded 
to Cherubini, and, if so, by whose orders ? 


A. B. B. 


TRADE GUILDS AS GENERAL REFUGES.— 
A MS. German Imperial rescript of Maria 
Theresa’s time among the collections in the 
Watkinson Library here affords me a new 
and curious fact as to eighteenth-century 
trade guilds, though I presume it is a com- 
monplace to experts in that branch. The 
Guild of Needle-Makers in Frankfort are 
ordered to receive into it a couple of soap- 
boilers resident in the city, as they have no 
guild of their own there. Was it a custom 
in the Empire to assign scattered workmen 
to whatever guilds the Government saw fit, 
and make these general beneficiary societies ? 
Was it done earlier than this, and how 
much earlier? Was it done by other Govern- 
ments ? Forrest MorcGan. 

Hartford, Conn. 


HumaN Fart as A MepIctIne.—Col. James 
Turner was executed for burglary on 21 Jan., 
1663. In a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Triumph 
of Truth,’ being an account of his life, trial, 
and execution, there is the following passage 
on p. 31 :— 

“* But one thing is known to many for a truth 
which indeed comes near to inhumanitie and bar- 
barousness ; namely his preserving some of the 
Fat or other parts of the Corps of divers persons 
lately executed for treason (as those who have 











seen it with him have informed me) which, 
though pretended to be used for the making an 
excellent medicine he had for the Gout, yet it is 
a most unmanly thing to have no reverence to 
Humane blood, though in persons justly pun- 
ished.” 

Is anything known about the composition 
of this horrible medicine ? 

J. B. WIL trams. 


“*Maaes.”—On 15 June, 1736, Samuel 
Cooke was chosen College Butler by the Cor- 
poration of Harvard College. Cooke had 
graduated from the College in 1735, and 
later became a _ clergyman. There are 
extant in his handwriting two inventories. 
One is ‘‘ An Inventory of Utensills belonging 
to y° Kitchin at Harv‘ College,” taken late 
in 1736. The other, taken 4 Jan., 1737, 
I give in full :— 

The Buttery Utensils are 
6 Barrels 
3 Maggs 
6 Beakers 
7 Candlesticks 
2 Muggs 

What were “maggs’’? The word is 
clearly written, and that it cannot be 
“muggs”’ is shown by the fact that the 
latter are also inventoried. I do not find 
“maggs”’ in such dictionaries as I have 
consulted. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any particulars 
concerning the following men, who were 
educated at Westminster School: (1) George 
Chadwick, admitted August, 1719, aged 12 ; 
(2) Philip Chales, admitted September, 1730, 
aged 12; (3) Thomas Challener, admitted 
21 Jan., 1812; (4) Thomas Chamberlain, 
admitted January, 1720, aged 12; (5) Richard 
Chambers, admitted 31 Jan., 1787; (6) 
George Edward Champ, admitted 14 Feb., 
1814; (7) John Champernoun, admitted 
October, 1735, aged 13; and (8) Thomas 
Champion, admitted January, pe i 9. 

G. F. R. B. 


Wickuam.—According to ‘Memoirs of 
the First Settlement of the Island of Bar- 
bados,’ there was a Nathaniel Wickham 
in that island who owned not less than ten 
acres of land in 1638; and from information in 
Hotten’s ‘ Lists of Emigrants,’ a Benjamin 
Wickham left Barbados for Antigua 20 May, 


1679, followed by Elizabeth Wickham, 
1 Sept., 1679, and Thomas Wickham 


6 Oct., 1679, Benjamin being the pro- 
genitor of a family of considerable size in 
Antigua, as quite fully set forth in Oliver’s 
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‘History of Antigua.’ It would appear 
from the above that the family might 


have been of some size in Barbados between- 


1638 and, say, 1700, the particulars of which 
the writer is anxious to learn. 

A Samuel Wickham appeared in Rhode 
Island (Warwick and Newport) in 1690, or 
possibly before. He was born, according 
to family papers, 16 June, 1664, and had a 
first wife Ann, whom he may have married 
before going to R.I. The habits of himself 
and his immediate descendants indicate 
possibly a connexion with a family of some 
W.I. island. “ 

The writer desires to learn of any printed 
or manuscript information covering details 
of this family in Barbados during this early 
period, and would appreciate most highly 
information that will aid him in reconstruct- 
ing the family for that period, and also their 
English connexion, as well as any information 
that will help in identifying the ancestry of 
Samuel of R.I. W. M. WickHam. 

111, Parkside Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE GUILDS AND THEIR Critics.—Of the 
several works criticizing the administration 
of the Guilds’ estates, the most unfamiliar 
is ‘The Free Enquirer in the Rights, Privi- 
leges, Franchises, Abuses, &c., of Several 
Companies, &c., 1831.’ It was published 
in parts, and apparently only nine were 
issued. The author was a Mr. “ De Mole,” 
whom I shall be glad to be able to identify, 
as this work is similar in form to another 
anonymous work on London history and 
topography. ‘The Free* Enquirer’ is not 
included in the Bibliography accompanying 
Prof. Unwin’s work ‘ The Guilds and Com- 
panies of London.’ William Herbert’s use- 
ful history of the Guilds (1836) was probably 
preparing when this was issued, or this 
attack may have occasioned the then City 
Librarian’s work. Similar authentic _his- 
tories, explanations, and defences have 
followed the publication of reports by 
Royal Commissions on civic and Guild 
administration. 

Any information on the identity of the 
author or the circumstances attending the 
publication of the work will be esteemed. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Jamaica: STEVENS AND READ FAMILIES. 
—Can any of your correspondents versed 
in the genealogy of Jamaica families of 
English blood in,the eighteenth century 
give me any clue to the parentage of Mary 
Stevens “‘ of Kellits in the parish of Claren- 
don,” who married about 1740-50 George 
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Mackenzie ? His will was dated and proved 
in 1771, after which date his widow appears 
to have left Jamaica, being buried at 
Worplesdon, Surrey, 18 Oct., 1798, aged 77 
(P.R..). 

Also required the name of the second wife 
of Ennis Read, of Harmony Hall, Vere, 
Jamaica. He married, firstly at Vere, Jane 
Mitchell, widow, 30 June, 1734, but she can 
hardly have been the mother of his daughter 
Mary, born in 1761. H. 


SHILLETO.—What is the origin of this 
surname ? A bearer of the name states 
that he believes it to be of Italian extraction. 

LIONEL SCHANK. 


Mr. DWIGHT OF THE TREASURY OFFICE.— 
English-born Dwights are seldom in evidence, 
especially acting as colleagues to “real 
live” lords. In view of this notable 
scantiness, it would please my American 
republican heritage to acquire some infor- 
mation regarding the past locus standi 
of that “‘Mr. Dwight” embalmed in the 
subjoined paragraph, extracted from Sir 
A. West’s ‘ Recollections,’ published in 1886 : 

‘“* My friend and contemporary, Lord Welby, was 
told, when he entered the Treasury, by Mr. Dwight, 
a colleague of his, that he remembered the day that 
Mr. Alcock, his chief, a high officer in the Treasury, 
was sent for by the great Mr. Pitt, but dared not 
obey the summons because he had not got on his 
breeches and buckles.” 

R. H. W. Dwicut. 


Boston, U.S. 





Replies. 
THE WEARING OF SWORDs. 
(11 S. vili. 410, 493.) 


Some notes from James Peller Malcolm's 
‘ Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs 
of London during the Eighteenth Century,’ 
2nd edition, 1810, may throw light on the 
subject. 

Commenting on “the horrid custom of 
Duelling ’ about 1700 to 1719, he writes 
(vol. i. p. 261) :— 

** The universal fashion of wearing swords allowed 
no time for passion to subside......Doctors Mead 
and Woodward fought like a pair of butchers, in 
June, 1719, at the very gates of Gresham-college ; 
and every drunken rake who staggered through the 
streets had it in his power to plunge a sword into 
an unoffending breast.” 

On p. 263 Malcolm tells of a quarrel 
which took place, presumably in or about 
1719, at the Royal Chocolate House in 
St. James’s Street. It arose from disputes 
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at hazard, and became general throughout 
the room, ‘ and as they fought with swords, 
three gentlemen were mortally wounded.” 

On pp. 265-6 is an account of a riot in 
Windmill Street, Haymarket, in May, 1720, 
when 
‘**near 100 gentlemen and others were all engaged 
at one time, some with swords, and others with 
sticks and canes.” 

“On the evening of May 28 [1720], Captain Fitz- 
verald and three young men his companions met a 
lady in the Strand, returning from St. James’s, 
conveyed in a sedan chair. They immediately 
endeavoured to force her out, but were opposed by 
the chairmen, upon which they drew their swords, 
and proceeded to demolish the vehicle.” 

The watchman appeared, and was killed, 
apparently by Fitzgerald, who was secured. 
The others fled. 

On 30 Dec., 1701, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Earl Marshal during the minority of Thomas, 
Duke of Norfolk, ordered that 
‘“‘no Footman attending any of the nobility or 
xentry of his Majesty’s realms shall wear any 
sword, hanger, bayonet, or other such like offensive 
weapon......within the Cities of London and West- 
minster, and the liberties and precincts of the 
same” (ii. 314). 

[t will be noted that the area of the order 
was small. 

Malcolm (p. 324) quotes some lines from 
Mist's Journal,‘ describing a Beau of 1727. 
Among them are 

Let a sword then be tied up to his left side, 
And under his arm place his hat for a charm. 

On the next page, after mention of “a 
Porter's staff with a large silver handle” 
as part of *‘ the dress of a Running Footman 
in 1730,” is the following :— 

“The Beaus of the day seemed emulous of the 
Running fraternity...... according to the Universal 
Spectator, which says: ‘'The wearing of Swords at 
the Court-end of the town is by many polite young 
gentlemen laid aside; and instead thereof they 
carry Oak Sticks, with great heads and ugly faces 
carved thereon.’”’ 

In vol. ii. is a series of sketches of dress, 
the origins of which are given vol. i. p. xxvii. 
In that of 1690-1715 and in that of 1721 
the sword appears. In the others, ranging 
from 1735 to 1807, there is no sword. The 
one male figure in the 1735 example might 
have a sword ; one sees only his right side. 

The sword appears in some prints much 
later than 1715. See Knight’s ‘ Pictorial 
History of England.’ In vol. iv. p. 805 is a 
print, ‘‘ Alamode, 1735.” No sword appears. 
Some of the gentlemen have long staves. 
On the next page, in “ Alamode, 1745,’’ two 
wear swords. Probably one is an officer. 
Then follows (p. 807) ‘‘ General Costume, 
temp. George II. From Prints of the Trial 





and Execution of the Rebel Lords, 1746.°” 
Each of the two gentlemen wears a sword. 

In the Second Series of the History, vol. i. 
p. 643, is “A Festino. From a Print by 
J. Bickham. 1765,” in which two out of 
four have swords. On p. 675 is “From a 
print by J. Bickham. 1762,” in which the 
single figure has a sword. On the next 
page is “A Maccaroni. From a Print pub- 
lished by Bowles. 1773.’? The Maccaroni 
has a sword as well as a tasselled staff. 

In vol. iii. of the second series, p. 761 
et seqg., are some woodcuts of ‘ Fashions. 
from 1785 to 1801.’ The origins are not 
given. One of a gentleman, apparently 
with a stick—though it may possibly be 
meant for a sword—is dated 1785. Another 
with a sword is dated 1788. 

In Gillray’s caricatures the civilian with 
the sword js rarely to be found. In the 
two prints ‘ The Bottomless Pitt ’ and ‘ John 
Bull Bothered ; or, the Geese alarming the 
Capitol,’ dated respectively 16 March and 
19 Dec., 1792, Pitt wears a sword. In the 
former it is on the right hip. 

In ‘A New Way to Pay the National 
Debt,’ published 21 April, 1786, Pitt has no 
sword. The only one which appears is 
that worn by the Duke of Orleans. 

One must, however, take into account 
that these are caricatures. Perhaps there 
was some subtle meaning in the sword with 
which Pitt is armed. One cannot believe 
that he wore a sword when speaking in the 
House of Commons. 

Although Charles Dickens in ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge,’ chaps. xliii, and Ixxxi., makes 
Haredale and Sir John Chester carry swords, 
it would appear that he did not regard the 
wearing of swords by gentlemen as a general 
custom in 1780, seeing that in chap. xlix. 
he makes General Conway say to Lord 
George Gordon, ‘“‘ You see, my Lord, that 
the members of this House are all in arms 
to-day.” RoBERT PIERPOINT. 





GREEK TypoGRApnHy (11 S. viii. 429, 517). 
—In answer to Mr. Macray, I have in my 
possession a Polybius printed at Leipsic 
in 1764, where most of the contractions and 
abbreviations of an earlier period are kept, 
and a Homer Ernesti as late as 1814, 
where the contractions 8 for ov and the 
curious- shaped % for or always occur. I 
believe Porson is answerable for the more 
modern lettering of Greek, and I suppose 
the monks were responsible for the earlier 
abbreviations, but I should be glad to know. 

A. GWYTHER. 

Windham Club, St. James’s Square, S.W 
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THE SECOND FoLio OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
Piays, 1632 (11 8S. viii. 141, 196, 232, 294, 
317; ix. 11).—The two points originally 
raised by Sir Epwry Durninc-LawRENCE— 
(1) that correct pages in the case of that 
containing Milton’s epitaph on Shakespeare 
appear in some copies, and incorrect pages in 
other copies, and (2) that the three known 


copies giving “ starre-ypointed Pyramid ” 
instead of “starre-ypointing’’ are the 


correct ones—are interesting, and should be 
pursued further. if possible. But may I be 
allowed to prevent undue Baconian enthu- 
siasm regarding the added point about 
Sylvester's pyramid of words about Sidney ? 
For although Str Epwry’s assurance that 
Sidney's crest, A porcupine az., quilled, 
collared, and chained or, as here used, 
stands for “ hanged-hog,’’ would evidently 
have been ‘doubly sure’ had he known 
that Sylvester had dedicated some sonnets 
to Anthony Bacon (his ‘Sonnets upon the 
late Miraculous Peace in France’), all can be 
adequately explained without supposing any 
reference either to a Beacon or to Bacon. 
The pyramid form of the words of Syl- 
vester’s address to the departed Sidney is 
due simply and solely to the suggestion in 
Sidney's arms, Or, a pheon az., the barbed 
head of an arrow forming a fine apex there- 
for. 
And the opening sentence— 
ENGLAND'S 
Apelles (rather 
Ovr APOLLo) 
Woktp’s wonder 
SIDNEY, 
that rare more-then-men, 
This Lovety VENvVs 
first to LIMNE_ beganne, 
a such a PENCILE 
no PENNE _ dares follow: 
Hew: thé shold I in Wit & Art so shalow, 
Attempt the 7’ask (which yet none other can) ? 
is due solely and simply to the fact that 
Sidney had preceded Sylvester as a trans- 
lator of ‘Bartas His Diuine Weekes & 
Workes "—as Sylvester put it. 
Sim Epwin Durninc-LAwRENCE should 
turn to the Stationers’ Register for 23 Sept., 
1588. He will there find William Ponsonby 
given permission to print, not only Sidney's s 
famous ‘ Arcadia,’ but also ‘“‘ A translation 
of Salust de Bartas done by the same S™ P. 
into englishe.”’ J. DeNHAM Parsons. 


If there is one thing more clear than 
another in Milton’s tribute to Shakespeare, 
it is that the dramatist needs no conven- 
tional monument to perpetuate his memory. 
Now apparently, on the showing of Sie 
Epwry Durninc-LAWRENCE, a Baconian 





pyramid of one kind or another was a prac- 
tically universal erection in the Elizabethan 
age. But Milton holds that Shakespeare’s 
fame can dispense with such a laborious. 
pile, whether it is to be called a “star- 
ypointing ” or a “* star-ypointed ”’ pyramid. 

The dramatist is altogether apart from these 
things, and is for ever enshrined in the hearts 
of his readers. Thus if the pyramid, with 
its hanged-hog, or its beacon, or its Bacon, 
is to be adhibited to any literary product as 
an indication of origin, it is to be used, in 
Milton’s view, anywhere but in connexion 
with the work of Shakespeare. The poet 
may have known Bacon’s secret of omni- 
science, as Sm E. Durninc-LAWRENCE 
stoutly avers, and on that assumption it 
is reassuring to find him testifying that 
Shakespeare's writings were beyond its 
mighty range. Such dull witness, he affirms, 
as a “ star-ypointing’’ or “ star-ypointed ” 
structure is totally irrelevant in the case of 
these sublime products, whatever intrinsic 
merits it may possess as a token of mystic 
import. Manifestly, therefore, it needs a 
good deal more than the settling of a doubt- 
ful reading to prove that Milton proclaimed 
Bacon to have been the world’s greatest 
poet under the name of Shakespeare. 

It may be pointed out to Sm Epwin 
DuRNING-LAWRENCE in passing that the 
sonnet he quotes from Sylvester is a narra- 
tive or statement, and not “a splendid 
panegyric addressed to Sidney”; and it 
may also be relevant to ask him to reconsider 
his interpretation of “‘ holy relique ” in that 
somewhat laboured example of versification. 
Meanwhile he may possibly advance his 
cause a little if he will definitely settle 
one great difficulty about Bacon’s poetical 
possibilities. In the philosopher's Collected 
Works there are various specimens of what 
may be considered his acknowledged experi- 
ments in verse. If the man who wrote the 
dramas and the poems called Shakespeare's. 
also produced these, then it is probably a 
fair inference that in doing so he made un- 
commonly successful practice in the guise 
of an inexpert adventurer. SIR EDWIN 
DurRNING- LAWRENCE will certainly confer 
a favour on students of English poetry if he 
will finally dispose of the dilemma thus 
suggested. THomas BAYNE. 


Sir Epwin DurNING-LAWRENCE says at 
the last reference that the pyramidal verses 
on Sir Philip Sidney prefixed to Sylvester’s 
‘Du Bartas’ appear to have no possible 
connexion with that work, and again, more 
positively, that the whole page has none. 
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It does not, however, need a very large 
acquaintance with the literature of the time 
to discover the connexion; it is, indeed, 
obvious, even to such a comparatively “‘un- 
informed ”’ person as myself. Sidney began 
a translation of Du Bartas, but did not 
finish it—a fact which is referred to in these 
verses; he died in 1586. Sylvester's ver- 
sion appeared in 1598. What more natural 
than that, in publishing it, he should pay 
such a tribute to his greater precursor ? 
That the verses were Sy Ivester’s own is clear 
from the reference to them in the com- 
mendatory, poem by R. R. on a later page. 
It does not seem necessary to say anything 
further in answer to Sir Epwin ee 
LAWRENCE’S argument. Cc. C 


The answer, I imagine, to the editorial 
query at the last reference is that Apelles 
could mean “‘ without a skin ”’ if the parents 
of the Greek painter had given their child 
@ name compounded of alpha privative and 
the Latin word pellis. 

Credat Judzeus Apella ! 
Certainly, in the days when most etymolo- 
gists had taken a pledge of total abstention 
from evidence, the explanation of Apella in 
the above sentence of Horace (‘Sat.,’ I. 
v. 100) as “‘ sine pelle ” (circumcised) seems 
to have excited little emotion. It is found 
in Porphyrion, Pseudo-Acron, and _ the 
commentator Cruquianus, and adopted by 
more than one writer of the Renaissance. 
it was rejected. however, by several six- 
teenth-century scholars, Cruquius’s remark 
being “mihi plane videtur ridiculum.” 
When it was generally recognized that 
Apella was a common cognomen among 
libertini, and of Greek origin, the delusion was 
already on its death-bed. But, like many 
other delusions, it was a most unconscion- 
able time dying, and last century found it 
still lingering. Orelli thought it necessary 
to contradict it in his edition of Horace. 
So recently as the Ninth Series it has ad- 
vanced its miscreated front in ‘N. & Q..,’ 
and been denounced by Dr. LEEPER (9 S. 
iv. 250) as a “ sheer impossibility ’ belonging 
o “‘ the pre-scientific stage of philology.” 
EpWARD BENSLY. 


At p. 11, ante, I showed that it was an in- 
disputable fact that Milton in his Epitaph on 
Shakespeare, which appeared in the Second 
lolio of the plays, 1632, derived not only his 
imagery of the “starre-ypointed ’’ pyramid 
with the meaning of a Beacon, a “ Bacon,” 
but also his actual words, “‘ Hallow’d Re- 
liques,’” from p. Bz in Joshua Sylvester’s 





translation of ‘Du Bartas, His Divine 
Weekes and Workes,’ 1605. Milton must 
have been very familiar with this w ork, as 
is shown by the use he makes of it in his 

‘Paradise Lost.’ It is, therefore, no longer 
open to cavil or question, but is an actually 
proved fact, that Milton tells us quite clearly 
that ‘‘ Bacon is Shakespeare.’ This result 
is not dependent upon, nor is it in any way 
affected by, the meaning which T ascribe to 
Apelles. We read in Horace “ credat Ju- 
dzeus apella,”’ the correct translation of which 
is “‘ let a circumcised Jew believe.’ Editors 
have obscured the real meaning of this 
passage by printing “ apella’’ with a capital 
A, as if Horace had possessed some utterly 
unknown friend named Apella. It is, how- 
ever, practically certain that Horace, in the 
fancied superiority of his own scepticism, 
was sneering at the superstitious, credulous, 

** circumcised * son of Abraham. 

Again, “‘trahere pellem*’ means “to 
unmask,” and is a well-known classical 
phrase. The writer of the verses upon the 
pyramid, on p. B, of Sylvester's translation, 
tells us that Bacon wrote under “ the skin,’ 
“the mask” of Sidney. He also says :— 

This Lovely Venus first to Limne beganne. 
This tells us that ‘Venus and Adonis’ 
(which the author describes as ‘‘ the first 
heire of my invention,’ meaning thereby his 
invention ‘of the name of William Shake- 
speare) was, in fact, written by Bacon. Then 
he closes the verses with :— 

Not daring meddle with Apelles Table. 
In this way he tells us that he is not going 
further to refer to the table, the list, the 
catalogue of the numerous important works 
which will eventually be assigned to their 
real author, Francis Bacon, when the skin, 
the mask, the pseudonym that hides his 
identity has been stripped off. 
Epwin DurnNING-LAWRENCE. 
13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 


JULES VERNE (11 S. viii. 168, 489).—In 
answer to Mr. Linc, my memory embalms 
the most delightful journals of my boyhood, 
and I remember the following serial tales 
appearing in The Boy’s Own Paper: ‘The 
Boy Captain’ (* Dick Sands ’ in book-form), 
vol. ii. , Oct., 1879—Sept., 1880; * The Crypto- 
gram,’ vol. iii., 1880-81 ; sequel, vol. iv., 
1881-2; ‘ The Mysterious Island ’ (‘ Godfrey 
Morgan ’), vol. v., 1882-3; ‘ The Star of the 
South’ (afterwards altered to ‘Star of the 
Settlement,’ as it infringed some well-known 
novelist’s copyright title), vol. vii., 1884-5 ; 
‘Clipper of the Clouds,’ vol. ix., 1886-7 
‘ Castle of the Carpathians,’ vol. xi., 1889-90. 
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I remember that one of Jules Verne’s 
books—‘ The Demon of Cawnpore ’—ap- 
peared in a rival boys’ journal, The Union 
Jack, published by Griffith, Farran & Co., 
1880—1—2-3, edited by W. H. G. Kingston, 
and afterwards by the late G. H. Henty. 

G. WEsT. 


The following meagre notes may be of 
service to Mr. P. H. Lina: ‘The Giant 
Raft’ appeared in The Boy's Own Paper, 
vol. iii.; ‘The Cryptogram’ (sequel to 
above) in The B.O.P., vol. iv., 1881-2. 
From the correspondence column I glean 
the following: ‘The Giant Raft’ and ‘The 
Cryptogram’ appeared in The _ B.0.P. 
contemporaneously with their first appear- 
ance in France. In 1884 Verne was de- 
scribed as “ Author of ‘The Boy Captain’ 


and ‘Godfrey Morgan,’*’ which implies 
that these had already appeared in the 
same paper. J. Parson. 


PARISHES IN Two oR More CounNTIES 
{11 S. ix. 29).— There is no book that 
deals thoroughly with detached parts of 
counties, but the Act 2 and 3 Will. IV., 
ce. 64, sets out in a schedule a number 
of the portions of counties once isolated, 
and the Act 7 and 8 Vict., c. 61, gave 
power to do away with these anomalies. 
Jt is necessary to bear in mind that the 
subject of eounty detachments is, and has 
been for some years, in a state of transition. 
Many detachments have been abolished 
owing to Orders of the Local Government 
Board. Thus the ‘‘ Walthamstow | slip” 
which intersected the parish of Leyton was 
transferred to Leyton by an Order in Council 
on 5 March, 1885. <A search through The 
London Gazette during the last thirty years 
would give similar instances of transfer. 
Any good County Atlas of the eighteenth 
eentury gives with each map the isolated 
districts of various counties—e.g., Bedford- 
shire, Berks, Bucks, Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Essex, Gloucester, Hants, Hertford, 
Leicester, Northumberland, Oxford, Shrop- 
shire, Staffs, Somerset, Wilts, and Wor- 
cester. These are the best illustrations, 
and it is worth mentioning that Gloucester 
had detached parishes in three counties 
—Berks, Wilts, and Worcester. It may at 
once be mentioned that the present Ordnance 
maps are of no use to answer an historical 
question about county boundaries, as these 
excellent maps are occasionally altered or 
corrected to meet the new conditions. I 
would, however, direct your correspondent 
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being issued by the Cambridge University 
Press, and in several of these concise and 
carefully edited books will be found special 
sections on detached and isolated parts. 
From personal inspection, I would particu- 
larly note the following volumes in that 
series: ‘Essex’ (p. 13), ‘Kent’ (p. 9), 
‘Herts’ (p. 10), ‘ Berks’ (p. 14), ‘ Somerset ” 
(p. 9), ‘Devon’ (p. 10), ‘Derby’ (p. 10), 
and ‘ Gloucester’ (p. 7). 

One of the most noteworthy of such de- 
tached portions is the district of North 
Woolwich, situated in the geographical 
county of Essex, which, after being con- 
sidered part of the ancient county of Kent 
for many centuries, was transferred to the 
county of London in 1888. A search through 
Bartholomew’s ‘ Gazetteer,’ 1904, would give 
a few similar instances. I will note two that 
are mentioned. Dudley is stated to be in 
““a detached section of Worcestershire,” 
and Shipston-on-Stour “in a detached part 
of Worcestershire.” 

GEORGE F. Boswortu. 

Hillcote, Church Hill Road, Walthamstow. 


It would be a good thing if correspondents 
would give notes in your columns of parishes 
thus situated, as I do not think there is any 
list of them. As a beginning, allow me to 
point out the parish of Sockburn as one of 
them, being partly in Durham county and 
partly in Yorkshire. Many years ago a new 
church—about as poor a structure as well 
could be—was erected on the Yorkshire 
side of the’Iees at Girsby, and the interest- 
ing little Early English church on a tongue 
of land stretching into Yorkshire, and on a 
very ancient: site, was allowed to tumble to 
ruin. The proprietor of the neighbouring 
house—in which is or used to be preserved 
the ‘Conyers falchion”’—a year or two 
ago roofed over a side-chapel in the ruins, 
and in it placed all the pre-Conquest cross 
fragments and other early stones. A public 
road runs down the strip of land to a ford 
across the river. R. B—e. 

South Shields. 


Worps AND PHRASES IN ‘ LoRNA DOONE” 
(11 S. viii. 427, 514; ix. 15).—1. With the 
article ‘Soap’ in the ‘ N.E.D.’ to guide me, 
I conjecture that “stinging soap’ means 
common, soft, black, strongly alkaline soap, 
the opposite of ‘‘ sweet soap.” _ A wien 

2. I should certainly take “capias”’ to 
mean a recipe in cooking. Is the word used 
in medicine ? 

8. ‘Hind and the Panther,’ ii. 654-62. 
Christie’s note is not quite correct if Mac- 


to the series of ‘‘ County Geographies ’? now | aulay’s account may be trusted. The battle 
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of Sedgmoor was fought between I and 4 a.m. 
on 6 July, 1685. Christie says it began 
on the afternoon of 6 July, and was not 
finished till the break of day, 7 July. Mac- 
aulay’s references suggest that there are 
other authorities besides Dryden for the 
aurora. Christie says there is no other 
known mention of it. . 
L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 


Tl am inclined to think that ‘‘ Shepherd’s 
Chess” may possibly have been the old game 
known in Shakespeare's time in Warwickshire 
as ** Nine Men’s Morris” (‘ M. N. D.,’ II. i.). 
This was often transferred from the fields to 
a board or a stone slab, and might easily 
have been played by the two men under the 
conditions mentioned in the novel. The 
game, now principally known as “ Merries,”’ 
is invariably played on a board indoors. 
One of its many local names was ‘“‘ Shep- 
herd’s Mill,” and it might be very appro- 
priately termed ‘‘ Shepherd’s Chess.” See 
8S. xii. 28, 89, 173, 333. 

Joun T. PaGe. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


JEFFREYS Famity or Dorset (11 S. ix. 
10).—In the parish church at Whitchurch, 
co. Dorset, there is an altar-tomb with full- 
length figure of a knight, and inscription to 
Sir John Jefferey of Catherston, who died 
7 May, 1611. The armorial bearings on 
the tomb are :— 

** Azure, three pillars or columns .....inpaling 
Per bend dancetty...... Crest: a booted leg. On 
the chancel floor is a memorial stone to his son 
George Jeaffery of Catherston, buried 22 Jan., 1621, 
aged 30.”—Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ 1863 ed., ii. 267. 

According to Shaw's ‘ Knights,’ he was 
knighted at Southampton in 1603 as John 
Geffery of co. Worcester. The Worcester 
item I cannot explain, but in Add. MS. 
No. 35,336, fol. 78, there is a letter from 
William Camden about this coat, in which 
the reference to Southampton is worth 
noting. The letter is of sufficient interest 
to give in full :— 

Mr. Garter, I have been earnestly sollicited by 
one Mr. Geffrey of Southampton that the honour- 
able Earle of Worcester might be moved that he 
might have a Coate of Armes and Crest granted 
him by us. He is persuaded that he is sufficiently 
Qualified thereunto in respect he hath been Maior 
of so good a town, where, he saith, all which have 
borne that Oftice have allways afterwards beene 
stiled Gentlemen; and also that the Blessing of 
God hath so enabled him by honest Trade of 
Marchandise to support the state of a Gentleman : 
his desire is upon some particular fancy of his 
owne, and delight in Architecture, to have 2 or 3 
lonig pillars with their Pedestall, Capitall, and 





Epistyllium, which would be warrantable, for 
bearing of Pillars is not Usual in England; for 
his Crest he affecteth y¢ Antient Weapon calla 
in Latin Ericius, which he termeth a Holywater 
Sprinkle. I would desire you to move my good 
Lord herein that by his allowance we miglit- 
sattisfie the desire of Mr. Geffrey herein. 

Y* loving Friend 

2 June, 1600. Wim. Camepdey, Clarenceux. 

The will of Sir John Jefferey is in the 
P.C.C. (59 Wood), dated 23 Jan., 1610, 
proved 10 June, 1611. In it mention is 
made of his wife Lady Barbara; his aged 
mother; his sons George (exor.), John, 
Francis, William, and Thomas ; his daughters: 
Awdrey, Katherine, Alice (married to Henry 
Wikes) ; Philippa, the wife of his son George ; 
his brother-in-law Thomas Cheeke, Esq. ; 
his sister Dorothy Cheeke; poor of South- 
ampton, Newport in Isle of Wight, Whit- 
church in Dorset. 

At Mapouder, co. Dorset, there is an M.I. 
to Elizabeth Jeffery, wife of John Jeffery of 
Catherston, fifth daughter of Robert Coker, 
buried 5 Oct., 1644, aged 27, with arms: 
1 and 4 Jeffery, 2 and 3 Az., a bend lozengy 
or; impaling Coker quartering Molford. 
Over the Jeffery. impalement is the crest— 


a dexter arm embowed, armed or, holding’ 


in hand a club gules, spiked or (Hutchins, 
iii. 730). 

T doubt the connexion with the Worcester- 
shire Jeffreys. Sir John evidently did not 
get the crest for which he asked. 

Leo C. 


THE WILD HunTSMAN:: HERLOTHINGI (11 8S. 
viii. 487; ix. 15).—I am not sure whether 
the story told to me by a Lincolnshire farm- 
labourer some years since, which a well- 
known member of the Folk-Lore Society 
connects with the lezend of the Wi'd Hunts- 
man, has ever appeared in print, for though 
I was asked to send it to Folk-Lore, I have 
no record of having done so. The story is 
this :— 

A man living in the Isle of Axholme early 
in the last century (his name and address 
were given to me) wished to revenge himself 
upon a neighbour for some real or fancied 
injury. Not knowing any witch to whom 
he could apply for this purpose, he deter- 
mined to raise the devil and put himself 
under his direction. The means he employed 
were these, which (said my informant) were 
those usual with witches themselves. Pro- 
ceeding to Hatfield Chace on St. John 
Baptist’s Eve at midnight, he there gathered 
some fern seed, which he took home and 
burnt on his kitchen hearth, saying as he 
did so the Lord’s Prayer backwards. The 
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incantation was scarcely over when a terrible 
gust of wind arising shook the cottage to 
its foundations, and blew the barred door 
violently open, through which the devil 
came in, riding on a pig. ‘* Which way 
have the hounds gone?’ demanded he, 
but the terrified devil-raiser had swooned 
on the floor. When he came round, the 
open door, the shutters torn from the 
window, and the ashes of his fire scattered 


over the floor were all the evidence of what 


had happened, and of course his design came 
to nothing. It is the demand for the direc- 
tion in which the hounds had gone, and the 
pig on which the devil rode, that are sup- 
posed to connect this story with the Wild 
Huntsman, who is said by some to derive 
from Odin. Cc. C. B. 


Your correspondent suggests that the 
story of Herne the Hunter in Harrison Ains- 
worth’s novel ‘ Windsor Castle ’ is of German 
origin. The legend, according to bk. iii. 
chap. vi., states that Herne was a keeper in 
Windsor Forest in the reign of Richard I1., 
and that he hanged himself upon an oak 
afterwards called ‘‘ Herne’s Oak,’ which 
was supposed to be haunted at the period 
of the novel, viz., the reign of Henry VIII. 

‘London’s Arboretum,’ vol. iii. (published 
1838, 7.e., about five years before the novel), 
referring to Herne’s Oak, says: “* Herne was 
a keeper who hanged himself upon it, temp. 
Elizabeth.” What is the local version of 
the legend ? and when is it first mentioned ? 
What is actually known about Herne the 
keeper ? 

It would seem that the oak was already 
known as ‘“ Herne’s Oak” in the time of 
Elizabeth, for Shakespeare mentions it in 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ (Act IV. 
St. Vi.) :— 


‘To-night at Herne’s oak, just ’twixt twelve and 


one. 
Herne’s Oak was destroyed by the wind, 
21 Aug., 1863. G. H. W 


ANCIENT VIEWS AND TREATMENT OF IN- 
SANITY (11 S. ix. 11).—I do not know of an 
English book on this subject, but only of 
a standard work in German, namely, Dr. 
‘Grundriss einer Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Irrenpflege ’ (Berlin, 
1890). A few years ago a Frenchman 
{whose name I do not remember) published 
a book on the Pinels and Tukes, the pioneers 
in the modern system of treating lunatics. 
According to the German historians of 
‘‘ psychiatry,” insane people were con- 
sidered to be possessed by the devil, and 


| 





were consequently treated with great leni- 
ency and sympathy in the Middle Ages. 
Putting them into chains and flogging them 
was reserved to more modern times, until 
Pinel at Bicétre, and William Tuke at the 
York Retreat, introduced more humane 
and scientific methods. | ae SR 


Rena will find plenty of recipes for 
treating lunatics and idiots in ‘Saxon 
Leechdoms’ (Master of the Rolls Series, 
3 vols., 1864-6). Here is a specimen of the 
sort of nonsense prescribed :— 

‘* A drink for a fiend-sick man [or demoniac], to 
be drunk out of a church bell; githrife [Ag7o- 
stemma githago), houndstongue, yarrow, lupin, 
betony, attorlothe [ Panicum crus. galli], flower-de- 
luce, cassock [ Aira ceespitosa)}, fennel, church lichen, 
lichen of Christ’s mark, lovage ; work up the drink 
off clear ale, sing seven masses over the worts, add 
garlic and he | water, and pour the liquid into 
— drink which he shall afterwards drink, and 
let him sing the psalm Beati immacuwlati, and 
Exurgat, and Salvum me fac deus, and then let him 
drink the drink out of a church bell. 

‘* For the phrenzied: bishopwort [Ammi majus’, 
lupin, bonewort | Viola lutea], everfern [ Polypodium 
vulgare], githrife, elecampane, when day and night 
divide ; then sing thou in the church litanies, that 
is the names of the Hallows [saints], and the Pater- 
noster ; with the song go thou that thou mayest be 
near the worts, and go thrice about them, and when 
thou takest them go again to church with the same 
song, and sing twelve masses over them, and over 
all the drinks which belong to the disease, in 
honour of the twelve Apostles.” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


Andrew Boorde’s ‘Dyetry of Health,’ 
published in 1542, contains a chapter de- 
voted to the treattment of those ‘* whiche 
be madde, and out of their wytte.”’ Extracts 
from it appeared in Country Life, 23 July, 
1910. ro ee Oe 


PERSONAL NAMES IN INDIA AND IN IRAN 
(11 8S. ix. 7)—M. H. Garpoz will find full 
details of the rules by which personal names 
are selected in India and Iran in the follow- 
ing authorities. For India generally see 
W. Crooke, ‘ Things Indian,’ 1906, pp. 344 ff. 
For the Panjab, ‘A Dissertation on the 
Proper Names of Panjabis,’ by R. C. Temple, 
Bombay, 1883; ‘Census Report, Panjab,’ 
1911, vol. i. p. 304. For Assam, ‘ Census 
Report, Assam, 1911, vol. i. pp. 77 ff. 
For Kashmir, ‘Census Report, Iashmir,’ 
1911, vol. i. p. 143. For Bombay, ‘ Bom- 
bay Gazetteer,’ vol. ix. pt. i. p. 34 (1901). 
For Burma, Sir J. G. Scott, ‘ Burma,’ 
1906, pp. 78 ff. Little seems to be known 
of the custom in ancient Iran. See 
W. Geiger, ‘Civilization of the Eastern 
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Iranians in Ancient Times,” 1885, vol. i. 
pp. 56f. For the custom among the 
modern Parsis, see Dosabhai  Framji 


IKXaraka, ‘ History of the Parsis,’ 1854, vol. i. 
pp. 161 ff.; ‘Bombay Gazetteer, vol. ix. 
pt. ii. p. 229 (1899). 

There are numerous references to these 
customs seattered through Indian anthro- 
pological literature, which I shall be pleased 
to supply to M. Garpoz if the books quoted 
above do not furnish sufficient information. 

EMERITUS. 


CHRISTMAS Eve (11 S. viii. 501).—To the 
literature of the Midnight Mass. quoted by 
Sr. SwirHin add ‘ Les Trois Messes Basses,’ 
the best of Daudet’s ‘Contes de 
Lundi.’ It is the tale of a greedy priest 
who hurried over his Masses while his 
thoughts were with the 7éveillon supper 
afterwards, and of his punishment. 

It does not seem to me quite impossible 
that Mistral may be right in describing 
supper as before Mass in his country. There 
would be hardly any communicants among 
those who were going to attend, and in any 
case the fast before Communion only begins 
at midnight, so that even the celebrating 
priest would be committing no technical 
fault if he partook of the supper first. The 
only difficulty is that the supper would 
have to be maigre. Perhaps somebody who 
knows Provence well could enlighten us on 
this point. 8. G. 


one of 


A Lost Portrair or GEORGE WASHING- 
TON (11 S. viii. 487).—On 28 June, 1791, the 
Earl of Buchan wrote to Washington :— 

“TI beg your Excellency will have the goodness to 

send me your portrait, that I may place it among 
those I most honor, and I would wish it from the 
pencil of Mr. Robertson.” 
The artist was Archibald Robertson, who 
reached America late in 1791. On 1 May, 
1792, Washington wrote to the Earl of 
Buchan :— 

“My portrait...... has just been finished by Mr. 

Robertson (of New York), who has also undertaken 
to forward it.” 

On 8 Nov.. 1793. Robertson wrote to the 
Earl of Buchan that the portrait had been 
sent in charge of Col. Tobias Lear, Wash- 
ington’s secretary. 

**Colonel Lear delivered the picture safely at its 
destination. In a subsequent letter of thanks to 
the artist the Earl expressed his entire satisfaction 
with the result.” 

Besides the above-mentioned portrait, 
Robertson painted miniatures of Washington 
and of his wife, and a portrait of Washington 
‘in water-colours on a marble slab,’ owned 





(in 1890) by Mrs. M. M. Craft, a daughter of 
the artist. In an undated account written 
by Robertson himself we read :— 

‘The original one painted for Lord Buchan was 
in oils, aa of a size corresponding to those of 
the collection of portraits of the most celebrated 
worthies in liberal principles and in useful litera- 
ture in the possession of his lordship at Dryburgh 
Abbey, near Melrose, on the borders of Scotland.” 

All the above extracts are taken from an 
interesting article by Edith Robertson Cleve- 
land on ‘ Archibald Robertson, and his Por- 
traits of the Washingtons,’ in The Century 
Magazine for May, 1890, xl. 3-13. In 1897 
Mr. Charles H. Hart stated that ‘‘ the large: 
picture is still in Scotland ”’ (McClure’s May., 
viii. 291-308). If the portrait is not now at 
Dryburgh Abbey, it would be interesting to 
know when it disappeared. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, Mass. 


Gops 1N Ecypt (11 S. ix. 8).—Although 
Egypt is not referred to in the following 
passage from Petronius, it seems as if we 
had here the ultimate source of the saying 
in Gibbon :— 

** Utique nostra regio tam preesentibus plena est 
numinibus, ut facilius possis » wh quam hominem 
invenire.’’—‘ Sat.,’ cap. xvii. 

Epwarp BENSLyY. 


Gibbon quoted from memory. The au- 
thentic passage relates to gods in Cam- 
pania, and is to be found in Petronius, 
‘Satyricon,’ xvii. (‘‘ Loeb Classica! Library,” 
p. 22): “The gods walk about so commonly 
in our streets that it is easier to meet a 
god than a man.” S. REINACH. 

Boulogne-sur-Seine. 


Lists or BisHorps AND DEANS IN CATHE- 
DRALS (11 S. ix. 7).—There is a list of the 
Bishops and Deans of Norwich at the west 
end of the Cathedral there; and I see by 
the Roman Catholic papers that alist of the 
Bishops and Archbishops who have ruled 
over the diocese of Westminster has been 
affixed to one of the pillars of Westminster: 
Cathedral. FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 


“$S °° (11S. vill. 350, 397, 475).—Let me: 
recommend your correspondent and others 
to read ‘The Collar of SS, a History and 
a Conjecture,’ by Arthur P. Purey-Cust, 
D.D., Dean of York (Leeds, Richard Jack- 
son, 1910). In spite of this interesting 
monograph, I think the subject deserves 
still further research ; and that it will doubt- 
less get from another generation. 

Sr. SwIrH1y. 
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Hotes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Sir James A. H. Murray.—Sorrow- 
Speech (Vol. IX.). By W. A. Craigie. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 5s.) 

‘THE total number of words contained in this sec- 

tion is 2,642, something more than 1,600 in excess 

of the greatest number recorded by any other 

English dictionary within this alphabetical divi- 

sion. In the so portion native words predominate, 

as they also do, but much less markedly, in the 

sp portion. , 

Vhe clear setting forth of the gradations from 

“sari” to “sorry” ought finally to dispose of the 

often-scotched popular notion that “‘ sorry ” comes 

from ‘* sorrow.” We fancy that the adoption of the 
double ‘‘ r” has contributed as much as the vowel 
change towards the mistake. - 

The article “sort” is, on the whole, very good, 
and contains one or two specially neat defini- 
tions—e.g., that for the phrase ‘‘a sort of’ ; but 
many of the idioms are poorly explained and illus- 
trated. Thus, for example, ‘‘ of sorts” could have 
heen made more interesting by-a consideration of 
some of the material which our correspondents 
have lately furnished to our columns; and “out of 
sorts” is not attempted to be accounted for. The 
first quotation for the latter goes back to the early 
seventeenth century. In the first part of this 
section public documents have been drawn upon 
more largely than usual for examples: thus we 
have from ‘Rolls of Parliament,’ vi. (1482), ‘‘ that 
the Samon shuld be wele and truly pakked and 
sorted in the same vessells.”’ ‘‘ Sorted out” has as 
its first instance a quotation from More, 1534. The 
compilers have not failed to notice Locke’s abortive 
attempt to introduce “‘sortal”’ as a parallel term 
to ‘ general.” ‘ Sot ’—of unknown origin, the 
Med. L. sottus being recorded from about 
furnishes a short, but pithy article. In the sense 
of a drinker it seems to have been first used by 
Nashe. ‘‘Sot- weed” for tobacco was used appa- 
rently throughout the eighteenth century. ‘‘ Sotie” 
is one of the most interesting of the foreign words. 
In its first sense as “foolishness” it was adopted by 
Gower and Caxton. Its later sense is that of a 
technical name for satirical farces in vogue in 
France during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The compilers have also found it in Gage (1648) as 
the English rendering of the Spanish “‘azotea,”’ a 
terrace or flat roof. ‘‘Sotto voce” seems to have 
been first used by Chesterfield ; ‘‘soubrette”’ (Fr. 
xoubret, coy, reserved) by H. Walpole. 

A quaint indication of the influence of the eye 
in bringing in new words or ries, old ones is 
supplied by ‘sough”’ (sb. and v.). he word had 
died out of English before the sixteenth century, 
and was revived by the literary in the nine- 
teenth ; but though there was general agreement 
as to how to spell it, there was none as to how to 
pronounce it, and, common as it is in poetical 
writing, the Dictionary admits that it may be 
sounded to rime either with “ruff” or ‘‘ plough.” As 
its use is largely onomatopeeic, and consciously so, 
it seems odd that the sound has not been settled. 

*“*Soul” (the ultimate etymology of which 
remains uncertain) is a highly interesting piece 
of work. The division dealing with “the three 
souls” — vegetative, sensible, and rational — is 





particularly instructive. Considering the wealth 
of literature on the subject, it is amusing to see the 
compilers have gone to The Daily News of 1899 for 
a quotation to the effect that ‘‘ the soul wasa little, 
bloodless, fleshless thing.” Another quotation 
from the same source, “* became something of a 
Soul,” in which the capital letter seems to imply a 
special denomination, is the only reference we can 
find to the famous ‘‘ Souls” who played so promi- 
nent a part in the society of the late eighties and 
early nineties, and might as well have been noted 
as Aytoun’s “ Spasmodic school.” The compounds. 
with soul are numerous and well illustrated, 
‘*soul-scot’”’ and ‘“‘soul-shot,” ‘*soul-bell ” and. 
‘*soul-mass,” being among the best. 

“Sound,” again, is a very fine article, occupying,. 
with its derivatives, nearly twenty-two columns. 
{t isimmensely more expressive with the excres- 
cent “d,” which established itself during the 
sixteenth century; but we are informed that as 
late as 1582 Stanyhurst condemned this —an 
instance of popular taste proving superior to that 
of the learned. Under ‘“‘sounder,”’ a herd of 
wild swine, the curious error is noted by which. 
in Pope’s ‘Odyssey’ the word is used for a wild 
boar’s lair. ‘* Soup” affords some interesting collo- 
quialisms. The first quotation in which it is used 
in legal slang for briefs for prosecutions, with the 
fees thereto attaching, comes from The Law Times 
1856. Une would like to know how long it had been 
established before that serious organ of the pro- 
fession took it up. The earliest example of “‘in the. 
soup” comes from Dakota (1889). nder “sour,” 
though the ultimate origin of the word is uncertain 
its appearance in Slav languages, and the deriva- 
tion of the Fr. “sur” and ‘“‘surelle” from the 
Germanic syllable, are interesting. A curious use 
of the word, which apparently survives in Midland 
dialect, is instanced from The London Gazette of 
1713: ‘“*A strong, sower Horse,” meaning a 
‘coarse’ or ‘‘ heavy” animal. The ‘ collocations,” 
too, are worth study. The compilers have noted 
Udall’s “ olde ‘soureswyg’ of Moses lawe” from 
Erasmus. The obsolete uses of “source” afford 
something new. In the fourteenth century the 
word was used, for “support” or ‘‘ underprop ” ; 
then, and also later, it was used of the rise on the 
wing of a hawk, and of the rising of the sun— 
senses drawn from its origin, *‘sourdre.” A short 
account, but notable for its quotations from out-of- 
the-way works, is that of ‘‘ sourish.” 

‘**Souse,” again, is a syllable which heads a 
careful collection and arrangement of instructive 
and entertaining instances. Je were a good deal 
surprised at the definition given of “south” : 
‘‘That one of the four cardinal points which is 
opposite the north.” We know not whether this 
is due to some astronomical convention, but even 
in that case it seems a poor definition, ard 
especially so when one considers that, for the 
ordinary, unastronomically practised person, the 
identification of the south is so much more easy 
than that of the north. Under “sovereign” we 
have a separate division for the forms, which are- 
very numerous, and set out here with an admirable 
scholarly clearness. Milton’s ‘‘sovran ’’—adopted 
also by Coleridge and Lamb—is treated as an in- 
dependent word, which, since it shows the deriva- 
tion more plainly than the usual form, might well 
be more generally adopted. 

Another particularly good article is ‘“ space,” 
which begins with “‘ pair faith lasted littel space,” 
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from ‘Cursor M.,’ 1300, and fills two columns with 
uses of the word signifying “time.” he jour- 
nalistic uses of the word, ‘on space,” “ space- 
writing,” ‘‘space-man,” are Americanisms which 
date apparently from the eighties. Nature and 
The Engineering Magazine used “space-tele- 
graphy’ for “‘ wireless telegraphy ” soon after this 
was first invented. One of the earliest quotations 
in this whole number is, appropriately enough, the 
illustration for *‘ spade,” c. 725, from the Corpus 
Gloss, *“‘ Uangas, spadan.’’ The examples for ‘To 
call a spade a spade”’ show how the sense of the 
proverb has subtly altered. In its sixteenth-cen- 
tury =— it meant that one called a spade a 
spade because one knew no more ornamental name 
to call it by. ‘‘Spagyric”—alchemist or alchemi- 
cal—used by Parace!sus, was, it is thought, prob- 
ably invented by him—a very cunning expressive 
invention. ‘‘ Span,” ‘‘ spandril,”’ “Spain” and the 
numerous words derived from it, ‘‘spar,’’ “‘spare,”’ 
and ‘‘spark”’ we noted as specially interesting. 
Among old country or artisan words “‘ spancel”’ 
and ‘“‘sparable” repay looking up. Sir C. Napier 
wrote in 1844, “Gough himself is all right, only 
spancelled by his staff,” an expression which seems 
to argue a more than usually thorough country 
bringing-up. The word is used for the short rope 
which ties the legs of a cow during milking. 
“Sparse ”’ as applied to population is now so ordi- 
nary that one may be surprised to find it a rela- 
tively new Americanism. ‘‘ Sparth,” the long- 
handled Irish battle-axe, is the most interesting 
of the few Scandinavian words which occur here. 
The words derived from “species ” fill an imposing 
number of columns; they have a distinctively 
modern ring, but it may astonish some students 
-of the Dictionary to notice how long ago and how 
thoroughly many of them had rooted themselves in 
the language. 


Atruoucu ‘N. & Q.’ has no concern with politics, 
national or international, we cannot forbear a wo 
or two of appreciation of the Aga Khan’s article in 
the January Hdinburgh Review. It gives an admir- 
ably clear summary of the ‘Indian Moslem Out- 
look,’ and therewith of an historical situation which 
has hardly been surpassed in interest since Moham- 
medanism itself came into being. Mr. Lytton 
Strachey has a good study of Henri Beyle, which 
-ought to send many readers anew to their Stend- 
hal. Most readers of the recent monthlies will 
know more or less what to expect from Dr. Georges 
-Chatterton-Hill’s interesting paper on ‘Contem- 

yorary French Literature,’ which, like others from 
his pen, cannot but awaken ge gor! and expecta- 
tion, yet from a certain lack of critical intuition 
fails somehow to carry conviction. Lord Redesdale 
discourses more on the subjects treated of by Mr. 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain than on that writer 
himself. The most interesting pages are those con- 
cerned with Kant. Mr. Walter De la Mare, in 
‘Current Literature,’ meditates in his usual 
manner, graceful, often suggestive, never tediously 
profound, on eight books about as wide apart from 
one another as books on literature could well be. 
Mr. Felix Clay’s ‘Renaissance of Dancing’ and 
Mr. Lawrence Haward’s ‘A Year’s Opera’ are 
both worth reading. Dr. R. Murray contributes a 
study of the mind of Sir Thomas More which is 
decidedly worth reflecting on, though the point of 
view from which it is written, admitting as it does 
of quotation from Herbert Spencer, is now a little 





remote. The most workmanlike and _ best-written 
article in the number we thought Dr. Shipley’s 
‘The Honey Bee.’ As Beyle read the Code 
Napoléon, so our writers of aong might do well 
to read scientific works by those men of science 
who are able to write. ‘ 


The Antiquary. January. (Elliot Stock, 6d.) 
A History of the beautiful domain of Knole is 
contributed by Sir Edward Brabrook. John Wesley 
visited it on the 17th of October, 1780, and in his 
journal speaks of the park as “the pleasantest I 
ever saw: the trees are so elegantly disposed. The 
house, which is at least 200 years old, is immensely 
large. It consists of two squares, considerably 
larger than the two quadrangles in Lincoln way oy 
He describes the bed curtains in the King’s Bed- 
chamber as so richly wrought in cloth of gold that 
some strength is required to draw them. ‘‘ The 
tapestry, representing the whole history of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, is as fresh as if newly woven.”’ 

Mr. T. Sheppard has an article on ‘A Recently 
Discovered Anglo-Saxon Cemetery in East York- 
shire.’ He concludes that these and other dis- 
coveries indicate ‘‘that East Yorkshire was much 
more thickly populated in Anglo-Saxon times than 
is usually supposed.”’ 

Mr. J. Reid Moir writes on ‘The Piltdown 
Skull.’ He confines his consideration to the geo- 
logical and archeological aspects. He has, ‘‘ owing 
to the kindness and courtesy of Dr. Smith-Wood- 
ward, seen and handled the flints”; and he con- 
siders that while “Mr. Charles Dawson has 
undoubtedly made a wonderful and supremely 
important discovery, its true significance cannot, 
I think, be properly gauged until further dis- 
coveries of human bones are made in more easily 
dated deposits than the gravel at Piltdown.” 

Mr. George Bailey records the result of some of 
his searches in the Chapter House at Worcester 
in an article on the vestments of Bishop Henry 
de Blois. Mr. George Worley tells us about the 
church of St. Michael, Paternoster Royal, and 
discusses the adjective ‘ Royal.” The once popular 
theory that the distinction comes from the old 

lace of Tower Royal, the site of which is marked 

y the little offshoot of the same name from the 
modern part of the thoroughfare called Cannon 
Street, is now supplanted by the more probable 
suggestion that “‘it comes from La Riole, a suburb 
of Bordeaux, the quarter in which the church is 
situated having formerly been the centre of the 
London wine trade, and largely occupied by the 
French shipping houses or their agents.” Our old 
friend ‘* Dick Whittington’? built the second 
church, which was partly destroyed by the Great 
Fire, but increasing evidence unfortunately goes to 
spoil the popular legend as to his early career, and 
he was never knighted. 





Motices to Correspondents, 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EprTorIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
preg the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane. E.C. 








